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A literacy handbook prepared by the world CONFEDERATION 
OF ORGANIZATIONS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION INDICATES THE 
WAYS IN WHICH TEACHERS' ASSOC I ATIONS , TRADITIONALLY 
CHILD-CENTERED, CAN EFFECTIVELY ENGAGE IN ADULT EDUCATION. A 
1966 CASE STUDY ON THE PHILIPPINE PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION, AND WCOTP SURVEYS CONDUCTED DURING 1965 IN KENYA 
AND THAILAND, SUGGEST THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS OF DEVELOPING NATIONS CAN AND SHOULD PARTICIPATE IN 
PLANNING AND COORDINATING LITERACY CAMPAIGNS AND IN PROVIDING 
SUITABLE FACILITIES AND INSTRUCTION. TEACHERS ' ORGANIZATIONS 
CAN GRANT LEAVES OF ABSENCE FOR TRAINING AND SUPPORT FOLLOWUP 
READING DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES FOR NEW LITERATES. 

UNIVERSITIES CAN SERVE IN SUCH AREAS AS CURRICULUM AND 
PROGRAM PLANNING, LEADERSHIP TRAINING, BASIC AND APPLIED 
RESEARCH, COORDINATION AND LIAISON, AND INFORMATION 
DISSEMINATION. TRAINING CURRICULUMS WOULD STRESS ADULT 

characteristics and motivation, instructional methods for 

WORKING EITHER WITH THE STUDENT'S MOTHER TONGUE OR WITH A 
GIVEN COLONIAL (EUROPEAN) LANGUAGE, AND AUDIOVISUAL 
TECHNIQUES. FINALLY, TEACHERS' ORGANIZATIONS SHOULD ENLIST 
MORE NONFROFESSIONAL VOLUNTEER LITERACY W>0RKERS AND WORK MORE 
CLOSELY WITH VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS. (LY) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Throughout the world, the mission of the public educational 
authority has long been regarded as exclusively or primarily 
providing schools for boys and girls. Even today many people 
sincerely believe that if adults unfortunately miss their chance for 
an education in their youth, there is no remedy, because schools 
are only for children. 

Not only has schooling been considered a prerogative of the 
young, but also many developing countries lack funds to send 
every child to school. At first ^ance the task of promoting literacy 
education among adults may seem to be an added burden for the 
already overburdened school teacher. 

In recent years, however, the rapid extension of the technologi- 
cal revolution to all parts of the world has made it apparent that 
social and economic development cannot progress while over 700 
million adults are unable to read and write. According to Unesco 
statistics, only one country with an income of more than $800 per 
capita has more than 30 per cent illiteracy. 

The force of the new demand for education for both youth and 
adults is illustrated in the programme of the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Profession. Prior to 1959 there 
was no committee on adult education. However, by 1965 
WCOTP had a vigorous committee, a full schedule of activities 
and a special plenary assembly on adult literacy at its meeting in 
Addis Ababa which was addressed by the Director-Go-ordinator 
of the Division of Adult Education and Youth Activities of 
Unesco. 

In the same year WCOTP, with the technical and financial 
assistance of Unesco, sent observers to Kenya and Thailand to 
ascertain the extent to which teachers* associations felt they could 
legitimately be involved in the education of adults. The essential 
result of the survey was: “There is a general feeling in both 
countries that the scope and nature of the educational task to be 
done with adults requires the joint efforts of governmental and 
non-governmental agencies at both the local and national levels. 
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Chapter I 

T'HR importance of teacher involvement 
THE illiteracy 

A Luke Secretary. WCOTP Sfecialized Committee on Mult 
Education, and ’Executive Secretary, Nfional Association for Pu ic 

School Adult Education, U.S.A. 

Around the world a massive attack is '*j?8 
Ihe governments of many nations, as well msmy ^taes M 
have officiaUy recognized that 

,!ss S5 

Prograirmes of eronomic Shnatty%tmte. Function^- 

of effectiveness Mcitians, parents ai^ country. The adult education 

sU” js-s SpST-jis a sffi w A. 

beS^“' CSfut^ t? roSnt^ P W 

s^SBSSSsISil s 

BssTita^i^E w w"!^ ■>“» *■ 

training and skill to function in this field. ^ , , 

. Tea3hSs'^ll°^^^^ 

and less skilled in the techniques of teaching. 
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profession still see education m coined** members of the teachini 
teachers within the teachers’ '^dren. Groups a 

gnomic and social demands in?iSlv“^l““® 1° meognize that ai 
literacy, teachers themselves ?re thi* ff require a higher rate of aduli 

Illiteracy, he?d unde?^^ s°4^Sfif on the Eradication of 

Teheran, the imnortance Unesco 8-19 September 1965 in 

Kteracy education w^ropernemv emSl^^ ’^'“‘^8 themselv« to 

formulated by the CongSfaeZo^gl- 



Ssf S«rofT,S“S educational and 

not yef bemn a '^l^ieh have 

have alrea^ become aduii the generations which 

of the eSafSra^^^^^ benefit 

is no contraSSi^ Seen th education. There 

system on the one han7 development of the school 

^^K^n and hteri/'Snif/t 

S aS“»roprif“te "?»" »«« 

which provide on-the-iob IiSaro*tr^”°’*'°”“* ®S*”“es 
facilities in the Viliams Jd S. ?rT °W-of-»chool 
the use of school liiS,v o™?: ,5?*° Pre-supposes 

and 

Conclusions of the 
Wcdd Congress of Ministew 
of Education on the Eradication 
of Illiteracy. Teheran, 1965 



Literm^ Education and WCOTP 

c^vened on “W?0?P? RoIe^n\iter^^ P ^ special session Wi 

addresied by Ascr Deleon, Director-Co-nn^ Erog^^mes.” This session w; 

"ti 

assistance «' a“otBaite&cWdg tl 
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“What we ask of you first is that you take an f P^rt 
in Ae establishment of an atmosphere and a nat^ 
climate favourable to literacy _ programmes, ^s is the 
field in which we have achieved considerable results 
becaus" enIhSasm in that field ia not Ineking. But we 
must go beyond this. 

“The second stage is educational planning and 
sion of adult education in general 
beUeve that this is the field in 
national organization can be of considerable help. 

“The third area in which we hope to have ywr support is 
that of your active participation— the participation of 
millions of primary teachers and secondary teachers all 
over the world — in literacy and adult educaUon pro- 
erammes. men we speak of active participation there 
are many problems— problems of salaries ana distnbution 
S tSi am sure that, these problems, however, are 
capable of study and solution. 

“The fourth field in which we are looking forward to a 
contribution from your 

development of new methods. We believe that there is 
a considerable need for the development of new methods 
related to the specific needs of adults, whose psychology 
is different and whose place in society is different from 
that of children. 

Finally, we are asking for your help in assimilating in 
this new educational field prople who are not sPf 
educators, who are not teachers, and who are ^t people 
who have worked in the field of literacy. 
hundreds of thousands of volunteers who have taken an 
active part in this field. We feel a deep respect for 
them! but they need help and we are asking you, because 
you can help them much better.” 

— Ascr Deleon (before the WCOTP Delegate 
ASembly. Addis Ababa, 1965) 



In the final plenary session at Addis Ababa, delegates to the WCOTP 
Assembly adopted the following resolution: ^ 

That a sound and intensive ptonamme be unde^^ 
n«qnriationsl to overcome the widespread illiteracy .which prevails in 
manv oarts of the world and which hinders, the achievement of 
onnorhinitY through education; that facilities be provided to 
tiw continuation of education at the adult level and for parcnte to 
become fully aware of the importance of education for their children 

and for society. 
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Following the Addis Ababa Assembly, the WCOXP Executive Committee 
authorized an intensive action programme by its Specialized Committee on 
Adult Education. The development of this pamphlet is a part of this pro- 
gramme. 

Prior to the Addis Ababa Assembly, WCOXP, wito the^ technical and 
financial assistance of Unesco, undertook an investigation in Kenya and 
Thailand to determine to what extent the involvement of the teaching profes- 
sion in literacy education was practical and feasible. The invesugators for 
WCOXP were Christian R. A. Cole, Director, Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies, University College of Sierra Leone, and Artemio Vizconde, Assistant 
Chief, Division of Adult and Community Education, Bureau of Public Schools, 
Republic of the Philippines. The general conclusions reached by these two 
investigators, following extensive exploration with representative of the teaching 
profession in the two countries, were as follows: 

1. Involvement of the teachers and their associations in adult literacy 
projects can be a part of the nationwide action proCTammes, if 
planned in co-operation with the elementary and adult education 
authorities. 

2. Direct participation of school teachers in adult literacy promotion 
can be made possible by administrative arrangements on national 
and local school-community levels. 

3. The lack of pre-service training of teachers in adult education 
work creates a felt need for on-the-job training, especially in adult 
literacy promotion and teaching. 

4. It is generally agreed that the involvement of the teaching profes- 
sion m adult literacy programmes should be so arranged as not 
to interfere with the efficiency of the teachers in the conduct of 
their normal teaching duties. The su^estion that their extra- 
curricular teaching load during term-time should not exceed a 
total of six hours a week is quite acceptable to teachers who, 
according to the local situation, may wish to spend an extra hour 
after school conducting literacy classes in their school building 
or any other convenient meeting place. 

5. Teachers should be remunerated for part-time teaching of illiter- 
ate adults. Payment, even if at a lower rate than for normal teach- 
ing duties, offers incentive to work and ensures a good contractual 
arrangement between teachem and the authorities. 






Chapter II 

HOW THE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION CAN HELP: 

A CASE STUDY 

Artenm C. Vhconde, Bureau of Public Schools, 

Republic of the Philippines 

The foUo\mg section has been prepared to give assistance, direction and 
guidance to WCOTP-aflBhated organizations in providing effective, purposeful 
involvement of the teaching profession in programmes of adult literacy education, 
me suggesUons are offered merely as guidelines, and must be adapted for 
particular use withm any given national association. 

The Adult Literacy Committee 

effectively relate the teachers’ association to progr amm es of adult 
hteraw, itjs important that an adult literacy committee be organized and/or a 
specmc officer designated as responsible for the adult literacy committee. The 
central task of the committee and/or the officer would be to supervise the 
CCTmt^ ^ hteracy of the teachers’ association progr amme in each 

pe committee should be authorized by, and appointed by, the highest 
authorities m the teachers’ association. It should be given the benefit of 
extensive publicity at the time of its establishment. In most respects, the adult 

r he consi^red— at the national level— as the counterpart 

of WCOTP s Specialized Committee on Adult Education. 

The committee or responsible officer would : 

1. Be the mechanism through which a close working relationship is main- 
tamed between that part of the association concerned with questions 
of adult illiteracy dnd the executive body of the association; 

2. Stimulate deliberation on the part of ffie national executive group on 
poUcy questions; 

3. Be responsible for helping identify resources available for literacy 
Mucation &om both national and international sources; 

4. Be responsible for giving continuing visibility to the fact that providing 
the opportumty for an adult to become functionally literate is as im- 
portant to a nation’s economic and social development as is the edu- 
cation of a small child; 

5. Maintein a channel of communication between individual teachers in- 
volved in some phase of literacy education and the national teachers’ 
orgamzation. 
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Getting the Committee Started 



leadersWp and dkectioif wiS°£*providS^b^^ continuing 

national teachers’ associ^^n oi ^ executive body of the 

financing, ^e fn ^ mimmum level of 

allocate a sum_ot money to the ronuittel should 




committee toteliort^tiri SSfori“ ^ 

Sff “P«c>any as the vehicle 

associatiOT ^houfd thoroi^y*dBcms S? Uien national teachers’ 

objectives and i^firoe: fo/ thf Tu.^J i a list of possible p»ls, 

Ion™ pouHl^'U^Ste^Ses 

teachers in projttanmies dpQionpri ai. uivolveinciit of 

within the coamiy (rebSSs with^ incidence o( adult illiteracy 

work conditions fe teSra .governmental authorities, 

curriculum goSs, “c.) P®"'**”® “ “*®™<=y education; 

Membetship ol the Committee 

disto fcom“a^fes«e S'®lt°&t“ ^ “ 

concerned membS'^flhraStiM and J^P “‘®'“*«d and 
officer of the orgaStSon! should mclude at least one senior 

an^SSStffvdffi^^^^^^ maintaining close contact 

raising the l“ el ™‘h 

organuation of literacy educatimi vaiv ^daL* . .national patterns for 

listing of the kinds individuaIs^li*^iS^’ “npossible to give an exact 

contact. In general, howev*,ffieyLSb": “"™i«ee shouid establish 

2 ^ '“““““ly development, 

eduration wiffin**ffie*<^mS™^ agency having a concern for literacy 
JSS“adffits*® who have had experience in 

Should orgi^^a feLhmJ^or “rolLid ^ teachers’ organization 

'■t^u^rSiSrco^^.J^ “ 

Sdiridu™s^f^lat%“Se^^^^ S ^ “ew'md 

to be individuS wKSv P®y '>°w®'’er, aU need 

social and economic develmm.^ *^5 rebtionship between aduit literal and 
committee is to brine indi^diisiU un^rstand that the purpose of the 

invoiving teachers to wStoe SnTrt? ^o means of 

literacy ievel of the countt^® towards the common goal of raising the adult 
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The First Steps 



O^e the committee has been authorized, its purposes understood and the 
members appomted (or the responsible officer named and his role defined) a 
pro^amme of ac^on can be^. A possible starting programme might include 
consideration of the following functions: 



1. Social and economics implications. To find ways and means of working 
with governmental authori^s in continually pointing out to other teachers and 
to citizens in general the significance of adult literacy as an instrument of social 
and economic development. 

2. Commu^ty school programmes. To help local school officials, within the 
tramework of the governmental curriculum (or throu^ curriculum change 
where appropriate), develop the concept of a community school which en- 
deavours to make instruction for boys and girls practical and useful for them- 
selves and for community and family living. 

3. Materials. To draw attention of teachers in local communities to materials 
for workmg wiffi adults that may be available at small or no cost from various 
ministries or other sources within the country, 

4. Teacher personnel. To study, recommend and encourage discussion of 
HtM^y^wOTk^^*^^*^^^ policies on the compensation of teachers engaged in 



The followmg are some of the more important activities that teachers’ 
organizations may possibly evolve to help promote a more effective adult 

litera^ education programme together with the government and other service 
agencies: 



Providing means of communication among adult education workers, e.g., 
conferences, committee work, periodicals, handbooks, newsletters, reports, etc. 
o(^e teachers associations are rich in resources — ^human, finan cial and 
otherwise. They have competent and trained leaders; they have the facilities for 
mass commumcation such as radio, television, cinema and the press; and they 
atwund with financial resources. Through proper involvement, teachers* associ- 
ations may conduct and subsidize conferences and organize work committees to 
promote hteracy education. They may print or underwrite the publication of 
periodic^s, handbooks, newsletters and reports dealing with literacy. They may 
initiate interviews and conduct or subsidize studies that are primarily concerned 
with hteracy promotion. 

Stimulating, co-ordinating and reporting research studies relevant to the 
practice and effect of literacy education. Teachers* association equipped for 
scientific research can make an important contribution to the promotion of 
adult literacy and continuing education. They can conduct, stimulate and 
coordinate scientifically planned research which will contribute to basic knowl- 
edge of adult education, for example, the process of adidt learning and methods 
of teachmg hteracy. They can also underwrite the reporting of the results of 
such research studies. 



Assisting in the formulation and implementation of a continuous programme 
of evaluation for the improvement of the content and method of hteracy 
education. Teachers* associations can contribute significantly to the formulation 
md implementation of a continuous programme of evaluation to improve 
hteracy education particularly in content and methodology. 
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uJ^and adfeLto ^ plSTf^d uSnSg 
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Se iBternatiSSSTMoA* U„^- 

where motivation is weak or non 
existent. Adults cannot be forced to learn To «nrrZ^H fn ♦!,« r* 

“atehipT fl.e^^;SteS‘'XXnd 
Activities Towards Co-operation 

ey^mnut literacy and adult education the followine are actual 

mental agencies® S^'S?SonS^bS™”“‘ associations, govem- 
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extends scholarship and fellowship grants to 
nf fk. ^^ahfied adult educators. These grants help bolster the nroeramme 
tw<f Government to eliminate ilUteracy. One such gr^t awSdTo 

k® supervisors is on adult literacy planner Ms stodv- 

increasc 'Se^comnitlnr^ ^ conducted to develop and 

pro^ammo in the form of the Philippine Folk School TOs 
form of adult education is for out-of-school youths ^d aduV w^^^^ 

S^SishiiT^*? so vLtional 

bv experiment on the Folk School^w^^y 

nnanced ^ the Unesco National Commission of the PhiliDnines In qnccpeHini 
yeara the Bureau of Public Schools subsidized the operatioZf the Folk Schools 

o^uSSt tonTZint'^''"!?^ and oSe“ 

!..» teJSftBSl !S» ' .IW. 

regional seminars and conferences were held in eicht 
re^ons all over the Phihppmes on compulsory elementary education and adult 
^d commumty education. These coSferenL S 
Unesw. The Bureau of Public Schools provided tecUcKsS tSe 
orgamzational prep^ations for the conferences and in threshing out nroblems 
relatiye to compulsory elementary education and adult educatinif 
teachers’ associations helped in laying the groundwork for the follow-through 
programmes ;n terms of “echo” conferences and in printin^needeSeS^ 

conferences, the^ Unesco National CoZfe- 
Sion of the Phihppmes also un&rwrites the printing of leadershio trainine 
matenals and reports on literacy education. ^ leaaersmp trammg 

T^e Bureau of I^blic Schools takes the responsibility of preDaiing adult 

teaching guides. It prepares the reading mateS needed 
®^^®^tion and for continuing education. Teachers’ 
associations on local school levels furnish motivations and create incentives for 

s.^s3sK.”KSi yfc“ss, 

hPtwpZ? rtfo where local teachers’ organizations provide a link 

^tw^en the planned programmes of the Bureau of Public Sdiools and the 

service agencies in the community which want to 
t^ce p^ m adult e^cahon. They help promote or cultivate motives in adult 
education where motivation is weak or non-existent. 

litcra^^^^mS! community organizations subsidize 

and* wlkboration among governmental, non-governmental 

and mtemational organizations are also attained through the community 







er. pliSTSy Sid organisations ait togeth- 

councils are on thrSatiS !>™«fainmes. * 0 “ 

On tte national level, re^SSS of 

nity Development National Pprmrvr«' “residential Assistwt on Commu- 
Puke schjrf 

membership of the council On the organizations compose the 

agencies aSd the liSd Si,™? h„? representatives of the saSe 

provision and S?eS Under this set-up'^Z 

become a joint responsibility--theconSr^faI^^^^^ education programme truly 

is shown m the provision™riSrary”s^^^ 

s=aiS!iTr,Kl£^f“ .« 

Philippines and the Bureau S PubL &h™ifc“.h Unesco, AID- 

Co^uni^ Education. The lo^ ®“d 

project. ^ teacners association also co-operates in this 

^srootskvel^uS^ls the^Lr?o wund?^^^ 

tions, parent-teacher associations women’s organiza- 

in various literacy and adult eduVntiiJJf others are actively engaged 

and school officfairSi the local te£s 

classes, keeping up the interest nf ttif» ctAv,u ^ jP^^Sramme, organizmg literacy 
and adult e§ucltion helpingS^ literacy 

to tavSv?iy'Lto^dSlsS?SmarirS find means 

capital city. Some teachers will be coming infr» adults livmg outside the 
teachers’ association either wtoon^ lfoSlL^® headquarters of the national 
should be made to arr^e opStu^^^ Efforts 

vjo may be in the vicinto ani^??in ?o hi to meet with others 

The programme shouid ^60^7 Sstic S'? “ “‘*“7 *<>*• 

procedures Simple and flexibl^ ^ ^ realistic and its committee rules and 

Looking Towards the Future 

coSttee?SghUnctodethT& '’® by adult literacy 

literacy ? co-o^rating with the 

educational organizations or teSuioM “ ®d m conjunction with other 

-Ov^^rship with the college or university of tiaining courses for teachers 
^p^tion of articles for newspapers, magazines, journals and other peri- 
— Initiation of fact-finding projects in the field of literacy education. 

Rebtionships with Other Otganizations 

coSLtterrtKSty“of‘*dev?lS^ “diilt literacy 

relationships and understanding with man? ofher mgaSSs“ld®Xs';'"'*'® 
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Literacy education must not be divorced from and considered something 
special in the field of education. Neither can the literacy committee set itself 
apart from organizations representing other aspects of education. 

A few techniques to be considered in buildmg good working relationships and 
understanding with other organizations include: 

— ^Inviting observers from other org^izations to the committee meeting. 

— Sending copies of official publications (minutes, newsletters, etc.) to other 
organizations. 

— Co-sponsoring joint meetings, institutes, workshops. 

— ^Assisting other organizations in their projects. 



Information regarding the programme as it develops 
should be made available to the WCOTP Committee on 
Adult Education. When necessary, the people concerned 
may write for assistance to the nearest WCOTP regional 
office or directly to the WCOTP Committee on Adult 
Education. Names and addresses are available in the 
central offices of all WCOTP affiliates. 
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Chapter III 

WHAT THE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION CAN DO TO 
HELP DEVELOP READING CENTRES FOR NEW 

LITERATES 

William D. Sheldon 
Syracuse University, U.S.A. 



The Reading Problems of the New Literate 

The individual who has spent his childhood, adolescence and much of his 
adulthood unable to read and write lacks not only reading and writing skills, 
but has inadequate listening ability and limited abifity to speak or communicate 
through oral language. 

It is this general deprivation of language that makes it so very difficult for 
the new literate to apply a newly acquired reading vocabulary or to express 
himself in writing. 

The ordinary student who has learned to read and write at an early age has: 

a. Expanded his vocabulary through reading. 

b. Made his word knowledge specific through the use of glossaries and 
dictioiiRricSf 

c. Broadened his information base considerably through the use of a variety 
of printed materials. 

The new literate, on the other hand, has acquired— often in a painful 
fashion— 300 or more basic sight words. He has only a rudimentary biowledge 
of word analysis skills, little or no ability to utilize reference materials, and, 
sometimes, lacks the background or experience necessary to understand even 
the simplest material. 

Whereas the child accumulates concepts, words, analytic skills and compre- 
hension slowly and applies them to material related to his limited though 
growing interests, the new literate is already coping with a variety of problems 
and his communication needs are already very complex. 

For example, the young nine-year-old who has learned the primaty^ reading 
skills in the first years of school instruction has few, if any, responsibilities to 
the world around him. He can continue to grow and expand his reading and 
writing skills, enjoy the simple stories of childhood, and proceed from these to 
more complex stories in a leisurely fasffion. He can use the teacher as a 
resource each day of the school year and is not embarrassed to ask the teacher 
for answers to his questions. 

The child’s writing needs are simple. The few letters he wntes— if mdeed he 
writes any — are accepted in the crudest form by eager parents. If he can 
produce Mmple, but legible, compositions, the teacher concerned with writing 
practice will readily accept the content of the child’s composition. 
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On the other hand the adult, or young adult, who has comparable reading 
mastery is confronted with demands on his reading and wnting skills that are 
sometimes overwhelming and often discouraging. For example, an attempt to 
read a daUy newspaper is frustrating, for even the headlmes may coMuse and 
confound him. Editorials are usually far too complex and even toe simplest news 
item may contain more unknown terms than toe new admt literate can 
tolerate. Yet, the adult is faced with a need to understand first-hand events that 
might well affect his future, whether that future be immediate or remot^ 

The new literate is faced with problems related to employment. Frequently 
even the simplest job often demands reading and some writmg and a fluency m 
language beyond his scope. While he has achieved some measure of Uteracy, 

toe scope of his needs far surpasses his verbal abilities. ^ ^ , 

Therefore, toe new literate needs a gradual introduction to new words, 
guidance in his reading, an opportunity to refer to someone for help, enco^ge- 
ment in reading for pleasure, an interpretation of affairs too complex for him to 
read about and— perhaps most of all— a systematic opportumty to improve m 
all aspects of his newly acquired literacy. 

The School as an “Aid Station” for flie New Literate 
We can again contrast toe position of the new literate with toe elemental 
school child. Each school day toe child is encouraged to read; guidance m 
learning new skills in reading and writing is given and he can practice his skills. 
Furthermore, he is surrounded by other children who often are eager to learn 

and share their learning with him. ^ ^ ^ 

The new adult literate equally needs the opportunity to meet wito a group 
during at least an hour or so a week in order to be further instructed m. primary 
rSng and writing skills. If he tries to improve his knowledge by di^ng away 
OT his o^, toe material he has toe skill to read often has little or no immediate 
relationship to his vocational, family or personal needs. Most of all, he .yends 
mwt of his reading time out of touch with others. He has few opportumties to 
Sh^d is often embarrassed abo^^ w,, • 4 . 

All of this suggests that regularly scheduled daily closes— whether in ^ 

evening hours— 3s toe first approach to encouragement. A special centre where 
oSniw Uterates may ente?Wght provide the uncertain new ^J^ate mth a 
plaw where he has a chance to read and t^k to others without embmassmen^^^ 
M such a place has a collection of books, government pubhcations ^d a 
n^snaner, it will help toe new Uterate find toe right book, pmphlet or 
newspaper, identifying new words, and give him an 

in bool^ government pamphlets or newspaper stones too difficult to read in 

* A moJ^rsonal encouragement may be obtained by assigning each new 
literate to a volunteer who will meet with him once or ^ week to ®“^t» to 
enojmage and to help him locate new reading matenal. The new Uterate « a 
lonely, Sten friendless person — often shy or unable to commumcate with 

°*The mw°fiterate rweS to^ that he is not^one in his 

there ar^any other adults and young adults who shpe it with him. Schools 
Sckhino aid the illiterate or new literate can advertise the prcscnc» of md 
station” by word of mouth, by radio and throu^ commumty and social service 
centres. Written campaigns will often miss the mark. 

Actual “aid statiora” need to be set up 

SO that travel along dark and lonely roads is avoided and toe fear of entermg a 
new environment fs removed. The established local schools ate, of course, the 
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most accessible, convenient and familiar locations. However, sometimes the 
schools in the neighbourhood of the illiterate or new literate may need to reduce 
their official look in some way so that reticent adults can be encouraged to enter 
with a reasonable expectation of response. 

One school has installed laundry and shower facilities and has encouraged 
the adults in the immediate neighbourhood to use these facilities. Once the 
individual grows accustomed to visiting the school, the word can go out to the 
new literate, whose fears are reduced by the encouragement of friends and 
relatives. 

If the local school takes the leadership in establishing the school as a centre 
where, during certain scheduled hours, help, reading materials and a pla^ in 
which to read are available, it will not only help link the new literate with a 
place where he can be aided, but link the school closer to the adult community. 



Tips to Teacbcis Teadbing file New literate 

Schools diat establish *‘aid stations” for the new literate will need to enlist 
either volunteers or regular teachers to give him guided reading instruction after 
he has mastered the first rudiments of reading. 

Teachers of the new literate mi^t keep in mind these five basic steps in 
aiding him to master the complexities of new and more difficult reading 
material: 

1. A thorough discussion of the basic concepts involved in a story or in the 
content of a subfect. For example, if the pupil is reading about methods of 
planting, irrigation and cultivation, steps should be taken to dramatize the subject 
by such means as brining living things into the classroom and showing how an 
absence of, or an overabimdance of, fij^t, water and air effects their grovdh. A 
description, pictured or otherwise, of methods of farming in other countries also 
helps to explain the material beii^ studied. 

If a lesson in geography or history involves a topic such as the days prior to 
national independence, then not only the time and place need to be established, 
but also the peofde involved, their motives and the various actions taken. 
Understanding cannot come from reading in a vacuum when words are not 
imderstood or even recognized; plots or events will not be properly interpreted. 

2. Vocabulary development and word analysis practice. New words, some 
not in the listening and spealdng vocabulary of the new literate, must be 
introduced in and out of the context of full sentences until they are repjgnked 
when pronounced and understood when used. Much can be accomplish^ by 
inserting new wor^ and explaining them in the context of a meaningful 
sentence. Often the introduction of new words needs “direct teaching.” For 
example: 

a. Word analysis skills remain mechanical and hard to use without con- 
stant practice; 

b. Phonic analysis and syllabication skills need constant practice so that 
principles mastered in the early stages of reading ate not forgotten. This 
IS particularly true in syllabication and context analysis, which are often 
the major approach to the indentification of new words; 

c. An increase in the knowledge of word structure depends on careful, 
consistent teaching; 

d. New roots and stems need introduction and discussion before they 
become an integral part of the pupil’s vocabulary. The same is true 
of suffixes and prefixes. 
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/or specified purposes. This is a must for the new 
develop the notion that reading is puiposeful whether the 
purpose IS for pleasure or for the pursuit of facts. Reading guided by certain 
^4 growing knowledge of words and ideas.^ 

in analysis and comprehension. The child 

often has workbook lessons to ensure retention of sldUs. 

workbooks are badly needed by the new 

hterate,p^cularly if much of his learning is self-guided. 

of simple material on the same subject. The new literate 
^ rapitahze on the new information he has gained. If, for example, the 

fh/ime ijrigation, other information about 

underetanding and at the same time provide 
the vital practice so necessary m the development of more fluent reading. 

Aid in the Preparation of Materials 

- . sihgle greatest need of the new literate is easy reading material to help 
himeS?^n ^.«.pP elementary skills he has mastered as he frees 

SStSn virtually any material 

language. Frequently these materials are not avauable and 
tethers ^emselves must produce the needed reading matter. 

below* ^PP*^3ches to the development of new materials are described 

inaterials for the new literate has a wealth of 
is . ^ ^ language, in that of the world’s literate. It is 

probable ttat the writer may find in the major languages of the world— 
Ctoes j Enghsh, French, German, Portuguese, Spanish, Italian or Russian— a 
literature which can be rewritten. Texts, biographies, folk tales and the 
the writer uses a language which has a rich literary 
hentage, his task is straightforward and, while not simple, at least possible. If, 
tl language does not have a rich tradition of written material, then 

combine forws with a multi-lingual translator. The author 
.J^j in such a situation in Cambodia, where the written tradition was quite 
limited and where the problem was complicated the fact that printed 
matenal in Khmer was extremely limited and often of a religious natur^ Here 
a team approach was necMsary m writing stories or material initiaUy in simple 
r.ngish and then translating it into French and eventually Khmer. 

to "ke aTfoUo^g°J^ ” “‘''"y 

1. Select material which has appeal to the modern reader. 

Eliminate words or phrases which represent the sort of archaic reference or 
obscure point understood only by a scholar. 

Shorten the story by eliminating unnecessary transitional material, lengthy 
explanations, preaching and long descriptions of a personal character or of 
natural surroundings. 

D^elop a basic list of words within the listening, speaking and reading vo- 
cabulary of the reader for whom the work is intended. ^ 

Examine the sentences and reduce the compound and complex sentences to 
simple sentenMS. At tiie same time, the number of sentences in a para- 
graph should be limited from three to five so a thought can be clearly ex- 

pre^d in each paragraph but not become lost in many unrelated or partly 
related sentences. ^ 

AvoidgSlang or the colloquialisms of people other than those doing the 



2 . 

3. 



4. 

5. 



6 . 
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7. Try to reproduce conversation following the linguistic patterns used by the ; i 
reader-sjpeaker. 

8. Try to illustrate complex ideas by pictures, simple analogies, graphs or 

charts. i 

9. Provide a simple glossary of terms which can be used by the reader in the J 

absence of explanation by a teacher. m 

Translation poses a special problem and ordinarily requires a team ap- * 4 
proach. Many emerging nations without a written literary heritage need to form 1 

teams of writers who will work together so that the translation does not lose in 1 

transition from one language into another language. Such a team requires i 

multi-lingual writers and teachera in order that the literal aspects of a wo« are J 

translated^ accurately and the work is put in a prose form that uses the j t 

colloquialisms of the local reader and develops material which will add to the 1 1 
language growth ot the reader. ! | 

Wherever possible the adapted material should be placed on tape to be | i 

played back on a tape recorder, or pictured in some visu^ way. When a story j I 

can be illustrated or told through pictures or recordings (or on a filmstrip), . f 

then the chances of the student’s reading the material with understanding are 
greatly increased. 

Technical Materials, A relatively new but exceedin^y valuable development r 
relates to the writing of easy-to-read material concerning a man’s work. Many ji 
Imsiness and manufacturing companies find that they can thus simplify dir<«- | 
tions related to t^hnical operation so that the least literate individuab can read I 
them. Beyond this, some companies have produced <x>mic strips which expla^ I 

their business and tell about the men who developed it, the sources of raw < 

materials, the location of markets and the like. ;l 

Men can be interested in rcading materials which relate to their activities, I 
whether the topic t>e of an agricultural or a technical nature. It is suggested tihat || 
the writer of materials for the new literate focus on developing materials related P 

to fte most common business or industry of a city or town or the various u 

agricultural enterprises in rural areas. P 

Co-operation can be s(^ht from mill owners, storekeepers, hotel managers | 
Md plantation managers. They often may assist by providing money to produce | 
simple materials describing their businesses. They may also be encouraged to l| 
provide time for employees in which to be taught or read the material. 

Laltor unions may also take a leading role in the production of reading 
materials by providmg reading rooms and by supplying teachers for fiieir j 
illiterate and newly literate workers in an effort to develop a more useful type 1 
of employee. ? ^ 

SmmiMry I 

^ ij 

The teachers’ organizations can provide virtually all the ingredients necessary 
to establish and maintain a programme of reading development for the new | 
literate. Teachers can be given leaves of absence to work on materials, to teach ii 
the new literate and to publicize the locations of library centres. ji 

Teachers’ organizations can provide small centres equipped with various 
reading and writm^ materials and aids to encourage the new literate. j 

Teachers’ organizations may also influence governments, trade unions, indus- 1 
try, co-operatives, religious groups and the general public to co-operate in the 
eradication of illiteracy. Through the establishment of “aid stations” they may 
help the lonely new literate preserve the few words he has learned, practice his i 
reading and eventually become independently literate. 
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Uhapter IV 

TRAINING TEACHERS TO TEACH ADULTS 

Christian R. A. Cole 
Fourak Bay College 
University College of Sierra Leone 

In recent years it has become increasingly clear that the fight against 
ilhterai^ must be mtensified if much-needed social and economic development 
particularly m the deyelramg countries of the world, is to be achieved. It is this 
realization that has kmdled the desire of many who are privileged to be literate 
to volunteer their services to teach their illiterate brethren. 

Among the band of volunteers are included teachers, clergymen, profes- 
sionals and pnvate citizens. Some of these— I refer to the teihers m par- 
ticular already have an acquaintance with teaching children and adoles- 
^ts, and are (with few exceptions) intelUgent, dedicated and competent. 
The majonty, however, lack the methods and techniques of adult teaching 
For these, some attempt at “retraining” must be made. This chapter, there- 
fore, will review some of the content that should go into a programme designed 
to tram teachers to teach adults. ^ 

Why Adults Learn 

Of first importance in the development of a training programme to help 
teachers of children become effective teachers of illiterate adults is the 
necessity that an understanding be developed of ways in which the learning 
patterns of adults may be different from those of children. 

From the veiy first, the adult teacher is confronted with the job of finding out 
me motive mduce an adult to begin literacy training. According to 

Raymond G. Kuhlen, these motivations vary with age, sex and social class. The 
motiv^ion for satisfymg family relationships is likely to be high among adults, 

affiliated with an organized group of some kind. A third 
important motive is the need for achievement. 

The ecoimmic motivations of adult literacy should also be emphasized. Marv 
Burnet, m her Owklet on the ABC of Literacy, published by Unesco, makes 
the point that adults are mduced to learn to become literate in the hope of 
receiving ewnomic rewards on the completion of their course of study. In her 
view. If a famer reads m his Uteracy course about how to use fertiUzers, there 
must be fertihzers available at a price he can afford. If unskiUed factory 
workers are taught to read printed instructions, it is easier to train them for 
skiUed jobs. But somebody has to provide the training and some factory has to 
be able to give them jobs. Otherwise they wiU feel like the man on the 
road— that they’ve wasted their time getting nowhere.” 

It is just as well also to remember that in cases where he has had some 
formal schooling, some habits may have to be corrected and improved. Finally, 
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the teacher’s personality more than anything else can help to inspire self- 
confidence in the student and provide the necessary stimulus for work to 
capacity. 

Differences Between Teaching Adults Teaching Children 

In the Unesco Manuals on Adult and Youth Education, No. 2, Literacy 
primers: construction, evaluation and use. Dr. Karel Neijs listed these seven 
differences between the learning process of adults and those of children: 

1. They possess maturity in life experience, will power, perseverance, reason- 
ing and practical judgment and language habits. 

2. Adults know, or think they know, their own little world. There is a 
certain rigidity of thoughts and habits and a concept of the learning 
process as such, althou^ on the other hand, uneducated adults niay faU 
to assess their learning powers correctly — either under-estimating or 
over-estimating them wildy. 

3. A child has some definite learning advantages; as regards foreign-language 
learning they were assessed to consist in: greater flexibility of his vocal 
organs, spontaneous oral imitation, sensitivity to the forms of speech 
heard and natural love of repetition. In the adolescent and the adult 
some of these would be weaker, but organized memorizing and greater 
capacity for effort would supplement them (quoted from The Teaching of 
Modern Languages. Paris: Unesco, 1955. p. 98). 

4. Adults know what they want, and are, therefore, critical of their instruc- 
tional materials, while children display a more spontaneous and greater 
curiosity towards teaching aids. 

5. Adults have a relative command of language. Literacy teaching in their 
mother tongue, therefore, means firstly correct symbol recognition and 
only secondly growth in language habits. 

6. Adults possess the faculties of logic and reasoning to a greater degree 
than children. They dislike a large amount of repetition, their memory 
can be helped by devices of seeing similarities, but their reasoning demands 
quick progress in the first place. 

7. Failure has usually more immediate consequences with an adult than with 
children, and there are many hampering psychological factors which 
could promote failure. 

The heterogeneous character of adult students contrasts sharply with the 
homogeneity of children in a classroom situation. In the case of the adults, the 
teacher is confronted with a variety of backgrounds, ages, occupations and 
interests. In the typical adult education class students at all educational levels 
^oup under a single tutor. This makes both planning and teaching difficult, 
since the effective teaching of such a group requires the £^ility to teach 
individuals and the gr('up simultaneously. In an adult literacy class the problem 
of a group of learners consisting of stark illiterates, semi-literates and neo- 
literates usually presents itself. 

There is also the difference in rates of achievements to grapple with. 

If there are differences in rates of accomplishment among children, the 
differences among adult students are much more pronounced and complex. 
Time factors, motivational interests and goal objectives all help to complicate 
matters. Some students may lack die discipline of study; others may be 
bewildered by the very atmosphere of the schoolroom reminiscent of their 
school days. Almost all expect the rate of teaching to go accorc^g to their 
individual pace. Attendance is seldom regular. The number of class nights a 
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student can attend varies with the individual adult student and the distance he 
lives from the school. 

Adult education is purely voluntary. Therefore, students are free to attend 
when th^ want to or to ^op out at will. This m^es it necessary that the 
curriculum be flexible, readily adpatable to the changing needs and wishes of 
adult students, and directly meetmg his social or economic needs. 

There is a sense of immediacy in adult education. Whatever education is 
acquired must be^ put into imme^ate use and benefit. For the adult student is 
already participating in adult and community life. CMdren, on the other hand, 
expect to put their learning into practice at some future time. 

Some Practical Suggestions for Teachers of Illiterate Adults 

1. Create a friendly and cheerful atmosphere in your class. Where conven- 
ient, arrange the seats in a circular manner and seat yourself as one of the 
students. 

2. Help your students to stay interested. Expect less submissiveness from 
your students, some of whom might be as old as you — or even older. Any 
suggestions of superiority on your part will be hateful to the student. Try to 
know your students and their temperaments. 

3. Be careful how you correct your students if they m aka mistakes. 
Remember that you are not to ridicule nor be sarcastic nor scolding. You 
should always avoid making your students lose face. If you have to make a 
collection it is a wise step to emphasize the positive or encourage the student to 
imitate you. Praise good performance without seeming to be too lavish in your 
praise. You don’t have to correct every mistake the moment it is made unless it 
IS a serious one. 

4. Mind your manners. The rnere pointing at an adult may be considered 
very offensive. If you persist in this, the student may sever connexion and even 
discourage others from attending your class. 

5. Avoid repetition and drill which may be resentful to the adult illiterate. 

6. Let students karn at their own pace. Some adults want short, intensive 
instraction, while others slug on and consume a good deal of time in digesting 
the instruction ^ven them. This means that your role as a teacher should be to 
guide the leammg activity by arranging the situation so that the adult learner 
will acquire the knowledge and skill more effectively than when he is lea rning 
independently. In this way the student is enabled to participate in and accept 
some responsibility for learning. 

7. the student be aware of his own progress so that he may feel a sense 
of achievement. You will do well to avoid any evaluative process which may 
threaten the students. In other words, if testing is required and needed, do 
testing when the students are ready for it. Test them on what they know, and 
not on what will result in their failure. 

The Teaching of Reading and Writing 

In most cases it is left to the adult student to decide whether he wants to 
learn to read and write in the vernacular or to attempt a foreign language such 
as, in Ae case of Africans, English or French. 

yVhile for obvious reasons many adult educators would advise literacy 
training first in one’s mother-tongue and then a smooth transition to Ae learning 
of a foreign language, they would exercise great care not to foil the adult 
learner’s ambition and interest. 

Most begmning reacts for adults are constructed with a view to m aking 
them the main teaching aid for the adult learner. The good adult primer 
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contains short and simple first lessons and a gradual increase in the new 
vocabulary introduced. The primer is related in content to the languages spoken 
by adults in the area in relation to their work-a-day needs. In helping students 
to recognize symbols and reproduce their sounds — ^the first phase of reading 
instruction — ^various approaches are employed. They are, as Dr. Neijs ob- 

1. The synthetic approach by means of which letters or syllables are taught 
by name or sound and then combined with other letters to form syllables 
and words. 

2. The ^obal approach, which deals with wholes and later breaks them down 
mto then* constituent parts. 

3. The ecletic approach, which is a combination of the synthetic and analytic 
or global approaches. All of these approaches have their relative advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 

While using the adult reader as his main teaching aid, it is imperative that 
me teacher thoroughly familiarize himself with the lessons in it. Most readers 
for adults contain ch^s, pictures and word lists. A good example is Dr. 
I^ubach s orders, which, incidentally, are produced in many of the principal 
languages of the world. ft' 

having learned the word symbols— which might take between 30 and 
bO hours m the case of teaching m the mother-tongue and, needless to say 
much longer when a foreign language is taught — the student should be able to 
perceiye words and grasp their meaning clearly and to apply them intelligently 
wh^ expressmg ideas. That is to say, he can now read independently. 

^e next phase is concerned mainly with deyeloping fluency in reading, 
wntmg and speaking. Authorities are agreed that fluency implies reading “by 
l^ger wholes rather than by small parts” and that understanding implies 
r^pondmg to wntten language in the same way as spoken language.” 

Durmg Ae ^t phase, writing could be taught as incidental to reading. The 
elemeifls of \rating, such as learning to make straight lines, curves and dots, 
could be ^adu^y taught in small installments. Copying of whole words and 
sentences should be mtroduced progressively. Some primers take care of this; in 
others, the teaching of writing is not attempted. 

Whatever the case may be, it is very useful to be able to introduce such very 

element^ practice m writing after the early lessons of the pinner haye been 
niEstcrcQ* 

Phase two should take care of the teaching of writing both intcnsiyely and 
extensively. Much of Ae time will be occupied teaching print or cursive writing 
and the device of spacing words. “ 

The Teaching of Aifthmetic 

The teaching of numbers is an essential ingredient of a functional literacy 
programme Movement from one place to the other conjures up the idea of 
distance. The commodities we sell and buy require the use of weights and 
me^ures. Money, too, comes into the bargaining. The farmer, the factorv 
worker, the shopkeeper, the housewife are aU faced with the problem of 
calculating. The incentive to learning numbers is therefore not laclSng. 

Countmg is the first step in learning arithmetic. Barely learning to count bv 
rote wthout any meaning and relevance to the economic activity of the 
mdividual will not do. In teaching to count from, for example, one to 100 the 
student should be taught to count in terms of heads of cattle which he owns- or 
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bags of rice or cocoa — or his harvests in terms of the number of days worked in 
relation to the wages he earned. 

The suggestion by Dr. Neijs that, as a prerequisite to teaching numbers, an 
investigation should be made into tradition^ native ways of counting is a sound 
one. Weights and measures and mon^ should be introduced as soon as the 
learner is ready for them. Learners have the desire of putting into practical and 
immediate use their knowlege and skills gained. 

The Use of Andio-Yisiial Aids in Literacy Teaching 

To be used effectively, audio-visual aids must be simple and easy to 
manipulate by a teacher who may not be an expert at handling them. 

Apart from readers and blackboards, pictures are quite useful visual aids in a 
beghmers* class. They are inexpensive and easily obtainable. Cuttings can be 
made from magazines and other sources. 

They can be used while teaching to illustrate words and their meaning, 
especially where the ideas and scenes suggested by words might be strange to 
the learners. Pictures should be selected according to how well they bring out 
the qu^ty or action that needs emphasis. 

Pictures specially prepared with the background of the learners in mind are 
particularly meaningful in a learning situation when they illustrate the story in a 
reading lesson. Decorative pictures are pleasant to the sight, but care must be 
taken not to over-use tihem. They can distract the students’ concentration from 
the main object of the lesson. 

Filmstrips are frequently employed. Much time can be saved by their use in 
class, particularly when the students are learning to do something — construct an 
irrigation ditch, for example. The teacher should encourage students to partici- 
pate in a discussion about what they saw and how it is useful to them. 

The overhead projector is useful for class teaching. An illustration in a book 
could be shown to the whole class at once by means of it. 

Tape recorders are assets in the teaching of language. The students can heat 
their own voices and so appreciate their mistakes. 
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Chapter V 

JJ8?t J^IVERSITY can help TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS IN NATIONAL LITERACY 

PROGRAMMES 

Part 1 

Ahmad Abd Al-tialini 
University of Khartoum, Sudan 

^ before their members are effectively 

new'tik T?Pv ^ programmes. ITiey need to train them for fhh 

^ prepare new programmes and materials meaningful to 

nf mwsuring devices and techniques fw the 

evmuation of pl^s, programmes, mediods and materials. They need to studv 
^d be aware of the impact of the whole national literacy promamme on the 

students themselves and its contribution to the social, cultural and economic 
development programmes of the country. wononuc 

This calls for the co-operation of many academic disciplines and specialists, 
traimng a leadmg group of adult educators to lead the assochS in 
t IS field. In shorty this needs the joint effort of many institutions to help the 

teachers Msociation involve itself effectively in the national literacy pro- 
gramme. The university has much to offer. uaiiuiioi uieracy pro 

The Role of the University 

C(^erence of the International Congress of University 
Adult Education, held at Krogerup, Denmark, 20-27 June mS, the workshop 
showed agr^ment that it is the duty of the university to encage in ^ 

following functions in adult education: m me 

a. Research in adult education, 

b. TTie t(^hing of principles and methods of adult education, 
l^c^^^ts^^ so*ne courses of an experimental nature for unmatricu- 

d. Refresher or supplementary courses for graduates. 

a. Studies of particular adult education clienteles, 

D. Studies of the learning procesSi 

c. Studies of motivation, 

^ o?mSiodofo^^*^°^ instruction both in respect of content and 
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e. Studies in the development of leaders, 

f. Evaluation of courses and programmes. 

As most of the national literacy and adult education programmes are 
conceived as part of comprehensive social and economic community develop- 
ment programmes, many departments in the university will be called uj)on to 
help in the field of research, especially the behavioral and social sciences 
departments. 

The group at the International Congress which studied the question of 
training agreed that, beside full-time training for professional adult educators, 
there should be provision for supi>lementary training in adult education for 
graduates in other disciplines, part-time workers and in-service training. Train- 
ing for teachers involved in literacy work is already provided by many 
universities in developing countries in Africa, e.g., Tana^ia, Nigeria and the 
Sudan. Some universities help in preparing primers, as in the case of Ibadan 
University of Nigeria. In the Sudan some members of the University of 
Khartoum academic staff have helped the Publication Bureau in preparing the 
three literacy primers and 38 follow-up books. ^ , 

In many African countries the universities and teachers’ associations are 
already serving on the national committees for the national literacv pro- 
grammes, e.g., the Sudan and Tanzania, which are charged with the following 
tasks: 

a. Planning the programme, 

b. Training the necessary personnel, 

c. Preparation of materi^ suitable for adults, 

d. Research, 

e. Evaluation and follow-up, 

f. Communication of results to other countries through Unesco and through 
publications, 

g. Establishment of special libraries and acting as clearinghouses for in- 
formation on adult education. 



Part 2 

Hilton M. Power 

Foreign Policy Association Regional Office 
Berkeley y California, U.S.A. 

At the WCOTP training conference held in Seoul, Korea, in August 1966 on 
the involvement of teachers’ associations in programmes of adult literacy 
training, there was considerable enquiry and discussion about Ae extent to 
which universities were engaged in alleviating the hi^ rate of illiteracy in the 
world. In the course of this analysis of the situation, as understood by those 
people taking part in the discussion, there was allowance made and recognition 
given to umversities for the vital part they play in the preparation and 
continuing education of the teaching profession. 

The matter of greatest concern was whether, and to what extent, umversities 
had devoted any of their resources to the problem of the adult learner who is 
determined to become literate. There is a lot of scattered evidence d individual 
concern, but very little to demonstrate the universities have hetn mtercsted m 
the pedagogical and research problems that are bound to arise when mature 
adults be^ to leam to write and read their own or another language. 
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As the evidence accumulated about the paucity of university effort the 
whiS°we^^f ^ asked, “should universities be concerned about matters 

layer or tier of the educational infra- 

cSS^to tU5 wirkr •“ “^venMes 

Higher Education and Literacy 

learning there are faculty members, depart- 
mente, schools and faculties which are concerned about literacy. Wherever 

beme°te§ed* theories of learning are constantly under scrutiny and 

practical imphcations of these theories are undergoing 

teTS worW 21 education of 

““ “ 

are being modified in practice to take account of cultural 
r^urn^ of particular countries, and even between peoples within 

fns^tSS!SL 2 concern to understand the nature of traditional 

2?^ practices, to modify them rather than to see them completely 
pursuit of the new. Sociolagists, anthropologists and historians 
interest in the process of ch^ge, it may^ 
Md uttod for the maximum benefit of all concemei. In 
this respwt, these disciplines may weU contribute some of the essential 
^r an adequate and operational literacy programme. 

infiriff • 1 ?®*® se^ar urged that unwersities should have a basic 

Si tS? S educafion. Univpities could help design appropriate trahSng 
for the profe^onal teacher and the lay leader concern^ ^th fiter^^S- 

^°®® ^ ® 0 “‘antly at work teachin^^to 
nmvIS effective nwans of evaluation of current programmes; and 

provide the educahonal and development system of the country with the 
research and expenmental results collected elsewhere, replicated extended 
1^. their own ri^arch. AU that is intended by these su^esthL^ 

Se re?eaSh^n?^?Q^ encourage, by whateyer the means a! their disposal, 
the research mterests of the appropriate faculty in this basic area of learning. 

The Univenity in Co-operation with Teachers’ Associations 

group was equally concerned about the fact that it would be 

universitres this^woufd^°a?^^^^^^ °° matter how great an effort was made by 

vSv SroS bd?er?w%wlf «® proWem. It was the group’s 

^ uSvSesl^l^nl^^^ il® ^ ®®®®**'^‘: partnership forged between 
f u® resources and faculty concerned in Uteracy on the one hand 

Ilep'SenfJoSiS 

contmumg fruitful relations between these two interdependent sectors of the 
edu^tional enterpnse — scholarship and research of university and the 
practicmg teacher. The manner in which this recommendation is immemented is 

to (^cumstaneSr^d nSK 

2mL^® ^tcntion of the semmar group to attempt to suggest a partiemr struc- 
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Chapter VI 

WORKING WITH VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 

Part 1 

THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF TEACHERS AND VOLUNTEERS 

Richard W, Cortright 
Laubach Literacy Fund, Inc,^ U.S.A. 

Professional teachers cannot do the job alone. The task of teaching the 
numberless illiterates in every nation of the world is so enormous that every 
^sible source and category of teachers and administrators must be enlisted in 
the programme. Tbe non-professionals, under the guidance of professional 
teachers, m the vanous member organizations of WCOTP are needed. 

In some instances it is possible to begin classes for adults in schools by 
professional and paid teachers. At other times the teacher may only be a helper 
or a volunteer. It may not be possible to motivate the adults to come into a 
formm classroom situation. It may be necessary frequently to go to the adult. 

This means that literacy programmes will need many teachers. A chief 
function of professional teachers will be to multiply tiieir effectiveness by 
bew^ng teachers of teachers. They can apply their teaching know-how by 
traimng teachers to teach. But first they need the actual experience of teaching 
the adult illiterate, since their past experience in teaching is probably only in 
teachmg children. j j 

This is the multiplier effect. When the literacy teacher goes to the adult’s 
home or to a community centre, his class may be quite small— just a handful of 
mends. This is another reason why many literacy teachers will be needed in 
eveiy country where literacy campaigns and programmes are developing and 
will develop. ® 

The current world literacy programme which has been stimulated by Unesco 
isfocusing on the world need to decrease illiteracy — but in a rather new way. 
The emphasis is on the importance of the adult to learn to read in order to 
become a productive citizen of his own nation. In this way, the adult may 
contobute to the economic well-being of the nation, as well as to his own 
family. 

An emphasis of the Unesco plan is that all agencies and individuals who are 
concerned with adult basic education should work together. Historically, 
voluntary agencies have stimulated reading classes. For example, churches have 
sponsored reading programmes so adults could learn to read the Bible. The 
International Red Cross has worked throu^ its junior aflBliates to help prepare 
books for young people to read about better health— in their own languages. 
The International YMCA and YWCA have launched literacy programmes in 
vanous parts of the world. 
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Examples of Volunteer Work 

Individu^s have^ frequently volunteered to work for literacy programmes. A 
social^ worker emigrated to Rhodesia to work with a women’s voluntary 
orpnizaUon. A professional writer of drama emigrated to Kenya in order to 
Help prepare fiction in easy-reading books for Kenyans to read. In Nigeria, 
professi^al teachers were retrained at a non-govemment teacher training 
allege by voluntary organization. In a teacher training workshop in the 
WMtern Re^on of Nigeria, the typical participant was a grade two teacher who 
had taught two or three years, had had some experience in teac hin g adults, 
belonged to a church group and read three or four publications regularly. 

internahonal vohmteer student organizations and student associations have 
helped m literacy efforts in Latin America. 

. International Student Conference was a co-sponsor of the Seminar for 
Literacy Teachers in Chile. For the student project in Honduras, the student 
volunteers sent a substantial contribution in the form of teaching material and 

abroad also gave technical assistance; the 
Umt^ Nations Student Association sent student specialists in adult education. 

sociology to the Bolivian Literacy Pilot Project. The National 
Unions of Students in Finland, Norway, Sweden and the United Kingdom sent 
stu^nt wmnt^rs to Honduras to serve as planning assistants, unpaid adminis- 
trators of distnct campaigns or compilers of statistics on ilHteracy and the fight 
against illiteracy. 
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THE TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATION AS A VOLUNTARY 
ASSOCIATION IN THE COMMUNITY AND NATIONAL 
LITERACY PROGRAMME 

Kwa O. Hagan 
University of Ghana 

The launching of a national literacy campaign is a total programme, 
^mandmg the cooperation of all who can read and write. In many countries 
the planning and organization of the programme has been entrusted to a 
ministry or a government department of social welfare and community develop- 
ment, as IS the case m a great many English-speaking nationalist countries, or, 
as m some French-speaking emergent countries, to a Ministre de I’Animation. 

The governments of developing countries, faced with the problem of too 
many development projects chasing too few resources for their implementation, 
can, mth the best will in the world, make but a limited allocation of funds to 
this all-im^rtant project of stamping out iUiteracy. The limited funds could 
men only be judiciously used in planning a project which would have to depend 
for its successful execution upon the good will and co-operation of all-— 
mmviduals and volunta^ associations who, already being Iherate, must now 
help promote the campaign in a voluntary effort, It is a campaign which cannot 

suewed solely on the energy and drive of its rather slender official staff and 
limited resources. 

1 ^ national project, as Arnold Hely of Australia has put it, “be 

?• P^rly co-ordinated efforts of voluntary organizations or dedicated in- 
dividuals. All must help. And a voluntary association of individuals working 
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project could achieve a great deal more than a single individual 
can do. This is because an association of people generally has a nrestiee far 
neater ftan an individual. An association Sso tends toT a mok^CK 

for i‘ is oertain that achiS.^ 
more likely if mdividuals are umted together for a common purpose. 

Orga niz a ti on of a Literacy Programme 

fi JPf department handling the literacy project wUl invariably, as a 

firat step, c^l a meeting of representatives of other roVed departments, such ^ 
education, health, agriculture and labour; co-operatives; and also all voluntary 

interest in educational and cultural activities. Such^ 
consider Ae strategy and planning of the project at various 

^ strict and local. It is essential that at this stage the 
national awociation of teachers be represented at this meeting. ^ 

ioI< i? happened in Khartoum, Republic of Sudan, in 

President and Secretary of the Sudanese Teachers’ Association 
were both present at the first meeting convened by the Ministry of Education to 
f launchmg the national Hteracy campaign.^The Association 
Sf which were later held at provincial and district 

levels also had fte teachers local representatives present. In this way, the 

teachere in the Sudan has ri^t from the be^ning 
o^the programme. It can now put its ^fe^ 
Pia«J organizational expenences, as well as the facilities of the school 
thsposal of the orgamzers of the campaign. The Association 
co-operate in a scheme to train its own members, and members of 
th? LpwS organizations, as literacy instructors. This is essential, because 

approaches required for adult class teaching are quite 
different and distinct froni those needed for the teaching of children. It is in 
fact the responsibUity of the teachers’ association to ensure that a great many 
^5^” school teachers, enrol as voluntary instructors in literacy 
^ i“ ®o«^?^unity projects such as the construction, tlirou^ 

voluntary communal latar, of a new school or church building in the village, or 
the clearing of a plot of land for development as the children’s playground. 

Leadership in the Adult Literacy Project 

c voluntary associations is by no means new in many traditional 

b^efit in particular, there are a great many self-help and 

present-day need m our developing countries is to 
stimulate the forniation of many more of these voluntary groups which must 
provide social le^ershijj and train individuals for democratic responsibility in 
the community. For it is a good democratic principle that responsibility^for 
pSle”^ should be spread among as many different types of persons as 

of these dweloping countries the teacher is sometimes found 
operating as a voluntary officer in a whole range of activities of youth clubs and 
feUowships, benevolent societies, women’s organizations, teacher-parent associa- 

political parties. Teachers deserve 
gl praise and credit for their willingness to perform such unpaid services. 
However, it is better for teachers in their contact with other groups in the 
commun^, to encourage other classes — traders, farmers, clerks, factory work- 
ers, mech^ic^ housewives — ^to hold office as well. The teacher will thereby 
gam considerable support among such groups and so enlist their co-operation, 
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eiAer as instructors or learners, at literacy classes which will have to be held in 
sc^l classrooms dunng the evenings or on weekends. 

The following essentials may be considered: 

traimng of a voluntary staff of leaders and instructors 
must be a tot req[uisite. Here school teachers must, themselves, receive 
— literacy techniques and so be in a position, initiaUy, to 
A ^ trpning of other voluntary instructors. 

ill the \^lage or town will become the centre for organizing 
n^^^ary that the school teacher should, at the 
outset, not ody make the facihties of the school readily available for the use 
also, w^re necessary, accept the role of a supervisor of adult 
-5 dasMS until other supervisors emerge from other voluntary groups. 

3?n 1“ produmng visual aids for children and pupUs in school 

ill producing inexpensive teaching material 
classes. This will have to be produced in the vernacular 
.the fom of reading cards and sheets. If these could be 
lUus^ted by smple drawings, they would certainly be very helpful indeed 
wrW production of such teaching material is very necessary in 

St up ”®^iy acquired skill of the 

ffli^ projects have failed because steps were not 

foUow-up reading material to keep up the l^owledge of 
^1® ^°r learning. The material for preparing 

ink, coloured crayons, etc.^Z be 

A ^ contnbute to meet the incidental expenses of the class. 

' planning, it be necessary for the govern- 

controllmg the national literacy programme to run (residen- 
national, regional and district levels. Such courses, 
AdS; ro-operation of the University Department of 

government departments such as the 

ani leader °K?a^ 

Sfflh"?l?Sbe 

But the success of the literacy campaign everywhere would verv largelv 
^Mnd on what sort of attitude the voluntary teacher bears towards the 

d^® ®hlll 0^ reading and writing. Never must the 
he supenonW over the adult learner. For, as an adult! 

ow^affto^iSa^^^^ ff being, capable of managing his 

ioi?! ^® supposed by the teacher that the 

pewle who cannot read and wnte are uneducated or stupid-very far from it 

Sf? i uc^uired the skill of reading and imderstanding and can 

relate his new knowledge to meet his needs in the community, he \wuld have 

tiSSd learning a lot of things wWch did not teLh 

^e bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, ^ 

TOh loads of learned lumber in his head.” 

this description. He could now sally forth 
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i^ppenaix 

SUMM^AY REPORT OF WCOTP STUDY ON THE INVOLVEMENT OF 
™ TOACffiNG PROFl^ION IN mUCATON 

(Camed out with the Technical and Financial Assistance of Unesco) 



Today, throughput the world, there is general and erowine accentance of 
ec^imc ^d soci^ necessity of raising existing levels of adult liter£y. 

p« should the teaching profsssion play in this rapidly eapandiig effort? 

the^Co^F?LrtI'^'!f‘‘“® *^ ?»<* fo™>“lating reeonunen^tiona for 

efii/imr ExecuUve, a project was submitted to Unesco suggesting a detailed 

of fhe relationships that could reasonably exist between the 
orgwized teaching profession and literacy programmes. 

seii^L^o^rhriSSnWTc- June-July 1965 WCX)TP secured the 

(Sierra Leone) and Artemio Vizconde (Philippines) to 

twoqSioS*®* Thailand respectively on the basis of the^following 



1 . 

2 . 



How far do teachers and their national and local 
mey should be mvolved in adult literacy programmes? 
In what ways can this involvement be achieved? What 
and organizational patterns are required? 



associations feel 
type of projects 



2 . 



A. Summary Findings 

7?®*^®,?® ^ 8®oeral feeling in both countries that the scope and nature of the 

Boven?mp?tfl/^^ri requires the joint efforts of 

levdf^ agencies at both the local and national 

levels. Only through well-laid-out programmes supported by the teachers 

and administered by the pubUc education agency ^Si this eLcationS tS 
^ thoroughly and successfully carried out. cuucauonai tasK 

TOe concept of integrating adult education into the total progr amm e of the 
ed^a^nal system can be further developed only if the teachers charged 
responsibility for the education of all children serve also* in 
I^ovi^g Ae basic educational needs of the adults. It is on this count 
t^t It hM been viewed that the responsibilities of the school, and AerrfSS 
the teachers, should include the following: mereiore 

^ UiTco^unity” co-ordination of the educational activities of 

yoS* of schSSf and services for the adults and 

assistance to other agencies with an educational 
fuMtion m order to expand and improve their educational services 

associations realise that they can he“p cXvate a 
closer articulation of elementary, secondary and adult education, 
it has been e:^ressed in both countries that no agency other than the nnhiie 
schoob can better provide the facilities, resourced Sd^ogtS ?ovi“ 
age of the country. Although there may be other adult educafon agencies, 
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none of them is as close to the people and, therefore, as able to convince 
them to support and participate in adult education projects. 

B. Handicaps and Difficulties 

While ^ere are almost unlimited possibilities of what can be affected by the 
teacners in the promotion of adult education and adult literacy, there are 
nandicaps and difficirities. Among the most serious problems that confront 
teeners, school admimstratois and officials are those arising from the in - 
adequacy, if not total absence, of direct communication between national 
teachers assMiations and the adult education teachers in the field. A few 
factors that have contributed to the marginal treatment of the adult education 
peogrammes which were encountered in the two studies are as follows! 

1. Pro^ammes of education for adults and out-of-school youth require an 
M&usiMtic support on the part of school administrators and officials. 
Otherwise not only teachers, but also civic-spirited citizens, will have a 
o Sif u concern, if not negative interest, in the programme, 

z. rne oroademng of the scope of adult education programmes must avoid 
a coCTesponding diffusion of project activities. Such a diffusion can 
sacrifice clanty, focus and achievement of adult literacy education pro- 
gra^es. literacy promotion must be linked clearly with continuing 

« vocational training. This will also 

affect the teacher s attitude to the emphasis and direction of loc^ school 
adult education programmes. 

3. men a large part of the national budget is already being spent on 
education and naore money is needed in facing the over-all expansion 
progra^e of education to which the country is committed, the funds 
^affable for adult education will necessarily have a limit. 

4. Teachers nghfly expect to earn salaries commensurate with those earned 

r comparable qualifications and experience in other walks 

♦ ll something has to be done quickly, not only 

vL?® iP*v° if profession, but also to attract new recruits^ 

Yet aU this has to be related to the nation’s resources, and account miwt 
be t^en of other top prionties. However, all the human resources that 
can be pooled are needed to help boost the national economy. 

C. The Involvement of the Teaching Profession in Adult Literacy Schemes 

the ma^tude of the problem the teachers are encountering in 
providing education for boys and girls, they could reasonably be excused 
ff they showed a reluctance to participate in educating adults. However the 
Ke^a Nation^ Umon of Teachers has already shown great concern over the 
problems of the estimated 2,000,000 educable iUiterate adults o? Kewa Rs 
philosophy IS summed up in the following statement issued from the SltionS 
secret^at a ago; “Teaching the chUd is the normal job where a tSw 

*’®**®^ where he could help build the nation 
other than to educate the adults.” nauon 

was said that despite all the difficulties, the potentialities 

oromotioi^^irart S°rf ”®®‘*® problems confronting the 

promotion of adult hteracy education programmes. Even where there are^nre- 

/^mning inadequacies, the teachers are, without doubt in^the 
SrprS^SiM.^^ strategic position for stimulating, fostering and launching 

MSTCiation leaders in both the countries studied have 
*5 *^®*P“* m the promotions and provisions of basic 
^ opportunity o( fomal 
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Conclusions Reached by the Consultants 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



4 . 



5 . 



associations in adult literacy projects 
M oe a p^ of the nationwide action programmes, if planned in co-onmra 

eduratSHuttoritie? 

£ *5® teachers in adult literacy promotion can 

on naL^W“l<SS3 

The lack of pre-service training of teachers in adult education work creates 
?nf teil^ugf" especially in adW Scnn.moa» 

J Hiiit «i?**^*^ agreed that the involvement of the teaching profession in 

SSi^FF js“s 

the teacher rad the^luftoS"® “ contractual arrangement between 



Preliminary Recommmdatiom of the WCOTP Aduit Education Committee 

4»pr»crw5!jd 

justification for WCOTP’s efforts in involving the 
worldwide community of teachers in an appreciation of ie SSiUtv 

2 theT 9 ^?®V?S?^“r efforts to reduce illitera^/®®^®”*****^ 

of the teachers of^I^orld to%y a^afor rote StM^^ 
mg nahon^ campaigns against adult illiteracy, rad that ttoSaWrii: 

representation on nationS planninn 

^ the reduction of adult Xera^^ 

rcsponsibUity of preparing for publication by WCOtS*, Sevw 

niMual of procedure to be followed by national 
teachers associations in promoting and fosterin d arinu nauonai 

grammes. Such a manual Luld infludS? ® P"°“ 

a. Procedures for teachers’ associations to follow in stimulatina 
iTte!^ participation in this advancement of JdSt 

P®^'“®? designed to protect teachers involved 
programmes against any form of exploitation. 

®‘ °r which associations of teacheis can aid in 

recruitment of students, preparation of reading materials teacher 

‘ si-Si'S^SraFiSS 
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Education who are preparing to attend the meeting of Ministers in 
Teheran in September 1965 are aware of the value of the support 
and interest of the teaching profession in national programmes to 
reduce adult illiteracy. 

5. TTiat WCOTP seek the co-operation of Unesco in carrying out a 
demonstration project which will: 

a. Deeply involve a selected number of teachers’ organizations in 
appropriate and forceful support of the literacy programme of the 
public educational authority, and 

b. Lead to regional training conferences for selected personnel of 
other teachers’ associations. 

6. That consideration be given to the scheduling of a two-day seminar on 
the practical aspects of involving teachers’ associations in programmes 
of literacy education in advance of the 1966 WCOTP Assembly of 
Delegates. 

7. That member organizations of WCOTP seek to be fully involved in 
countries which conduct literacy demonstration programmes supported 
by the UN Special Fund. 
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